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N.0. Officials Urged to End Bus Segregation Voluntarily 


A distinguished group of New Orlean- 
ians. white and Negro, last month asked 
for voluntary desegregation of the city’s 
transit vehicles. 

More than 100 persons from all walks 
of lite and including 42 clergymen signed 
a stitement which was presented to the 
mayor and to the president of the transit 
lines. 

The document declared, in part: 

“Our local authorities have pointed out 
that the federal courts have not ordered 
bus integration for this area specifically, 
but no one can seriously doubt that this 
will come . . . To ignore or attempt to 
cireemscribe what must come would give 
strength to lawlessness and make the 
eventual outcome far from peaceful. We 
therefore urge our local authorities not 
to wait for court order, but rather to ini- 
tiate a positive program of compliance 
with what eventually must be considered 
a law of the United States. 

“We are convinced that our city has 
within it the capability of solving this 
problem peaceably and amicably. New 
Orleans is proud of its cosmopolitan 
character. Its population derives from 
a greater variety of cultural, social, re- 
ligious, economic and national origins 
than that of any other city in the South. 

“This background encourages us to 
hope that New Orleans authorities will 
not permit our city to drift into the pat- 
tern of violence and bitterness that we 


have witnessed elsewhere, but will in- 
stead provide a demonstration of how 
a great international center can face and 
solve a difficult problem of human rela- 
tions.” 

The statement naturally drew fire from 
the White Citizens Councils. The South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund coordi- 
nated the project, so WCC spokesmen 
pointed out that the SCEF “had heen 
investigated” for Communist activity by 
the Eastland committee. 

A former official of the Louisiana P-TA 
was among the signers, so the WCC at- 
tempted to smear her by citing the or- 
ganization’s opposition to a proposed 
state loyalty oath for P-TA members. 

But if these aspersions and others were 
hollow and absurd on the face, there were 
still those whom they intimidated. One 
such establishment was the New Orleans 
Item, an afternoon newspaper. 

Ewing Poteet, drama and music critic 
for the Item for the past eight years, 
had signed the statement. Two days af- 


ter the statement was presented, Poteet 
was fired. 


George Chaplin, Nieman fellow who is 
editor of the paper, denied that Poteet’s 
“personal views or convictions” were the 
cause of the ouster. But he is understood 
to have told clergymen protesting the 
action that Poteet had “compromised the 
independence” of the Item. 


The Item is owned by David Stern, Jr., 
son of the Philadelphia publisher well- 
known for his pro-New Deal views during 
the Roosevelt era. Recently the younger 
Stern added a Philadelphia paper to his 
journalistic interests. 


On racial issues the Item’s “indepen- 
dence” has consisted mainly of hunting 
with the hounds and hiding with the 
hares. Editorially it is mute on major 
developments. 

The American Newspaper Guild is the 
bargaining representative for the pa- 
per’s editorial employes and is consider- 
ing taking the Poteet case to arbitration. 





Old Informers 


Old informers never die—they just go 
South. 

This month in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
a full pack of professional self-styled ex- 
Communists appeared before a commit- 
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Representing the signers of the New Orleans petition were, from the left, Fr. 
Eugene MeManus, St. Augustine’s High School; Rev. Clarence H. Snelling, Jr., Meth- 
odist chaplain, Tulane University; Rev. Thomas C. Aycock, St. Augustine’s Episcopal 
Church, and Dean Samuel L. Gandy, Dillard University chaplain. 
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Never Die... 


tee of the state senate to sing their shop- 
worn refrains. 

Remember the pair who got in hot 
water for making wild aspersions against 
Dr. Bunche? They were there, Manning 
Johnson and Leonard Patterson. Long- 
time testifier Joseph Kornfedder showed 
up to tell about his erstwhile friendship 
with Joseph Stalin. And ancther peren 
nial Mrs. Martha Edmiston of Ohio pro- 
vided the feminine touch. 

An assistant New Orleans police super- 
intendent appeared as the first witness. 
Since he was under suspension from the 
force for his part in a French Quarter 
night club incident, he made an appro- 
priate keynoter. 

The sideshow had been assembled by 
Sen. W. M. Rainach—Louisiana’s little 
Eastland—“to develop the general in- 
fluences that are disturbing the peace 
and tranquility that normally exists. . .” 
He invited legislators and schoolmen 
from Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Georgia to come and be enlightened. 

The hearing room was only half-filled 
most of the time, and the venture got a 
cold shoulder from Governor Earl Long. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The progress of civil rights legislation 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
exceedingly—but not unexpectedly—slow. 
Eastland is in charge. 

The testimony of Mississippi victims 
was received coldly and querulously by 
Senator Erwin of N. C., who just hap- 
pened to be presiding. 

However, these stories of civil rights 
abuses did get into the record: 

1. Mrs. Beatrice Young of Jackson, 
Miss., told how she was beaten and jailed 
by a deputy sheriff after she had demand- 
ed that he show a search warrant before 
entering her home. She lost her unborn 


child, probably due to the beating. 





Credit Union Will 
Fight Loan Sharks 


One of the most debilitating institu- 
tions in the South—second in viciousness 
only to segregation—is the “loan shark.” 

Petty money-lenders cling like barn- 
acles to the Negro section of almost every 
Southern city. They grow fat on the 
leanness of Negro paychecks—offering 
loans of $5 and up to tide workers over 
and then exacting interest of 100 per 
cent and more. They use flim-flammery, 
threats, and even violence to keep their 
victims in line. 

The laws governing these lending op- 
erations are generally lax. In Alabama, 
for example, state law declares that 
charging more than 8 per cent interest 
is illegal—but there is no penalty for 
such illegality! 

About a year and a half ago, the 
attorney general of Alabama tried to 
crack down on the sharks by prosecuting 
them as “public nuisances.” This indi- 
rect approach sent them to cover for a 
while—but only a while. 

Last month, in Montgomery, Rev. M. 
L. King announced that the Montgomery 
Improvement Assn., which had organized 
the historic bus boycott, was now going to 
form a credit union for the city’s Ne- 
gro residents. By making loans avail- 
able at low interest rates, the MIA hopes 
to end the loan-company evil. (Further- 
more, it could be added, the credit union 
would provide a buttress against at- 
tempts by the White Citizens Councils to 
apply “economic pressure.”’) 

A successful precedent for such action 
exists in Gastonia, N. C., where the 15- 
year-old Excelsior Credit Union holds 
assets of $510,923. According to the 
Carolina Times, this organization is re- 
sponsible for innumerable community 
gains—new business opportunities, bet- 
ter homes, and a higher percentage of 
registered voters than other North Caro- 
lina cities. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
Testimony Bares Need for Rights Bill: Eastland Frets 


2. Rev. W. D. Ridgeway of Hatties- 
burg stated that less than 25 of the 
13,000 Negro residents in his county are 
permitted to register to vote. He him- 
self had been turned down on numerous 
occasions. 


3. Gus Courts of Belzoni described the 
manner in which he had been harassed 
and finally shot for refusal to withdraw 
his name from the voting rolls. He said 
that, during an NAACP-sponsored regis- 
tration drive, 400 Negroes paid their 
poll taxes, but only 94 were allowed to 
register. A campaign of intimidation 
reduced this number to 22, and finally 
he was the only Negro voter left. 

But despite the rough going for the 
bill, Congressional observers still see 
the chances are good for “meaningful” 





Wade Home Crumbles 
As Builders Quibble 


Andrew Wade’s house in Louisville 
was dynamited nearly three years ago; 
cost of repair was estimated at $5,512— 
and an insurance company stood ready to 
pay the cost. 

But the house remains a_ battered, 
weather-ravaged husk—a monument to 
the legal persecution Wade and his 
friends have suffered. 

On March 1 a circuit judge refused to 
allow insurance payments to be applied 
to repairing the house. The insurance 
firm had turned over the money to the 
court. The judge said the policy was 
made out to the first mortgage holders, 
the South End Federal Savings and Loan 
Assn., and to the builder, James I. Rone, 
to be applied as “their interests may 
appear.” 

Although South End and Rone are 
seeking foreclosure on the property “to 
protect their investment,” they have not 
seen fit to halt its deterioration. 


Books in Brief 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INTERRA- 
CIAL HOUSING, by WILNER, WALK- 
LEY, AND COOK, University of Minne- 
sota Press, $4.00. 

What is the effect of Negro-white resi- 
dential proximity on race relations? This 
book seeks a scientific answer through a 
comparative study of four housing proj- 
ects, two segregated and two integrated. 





The evidence indicates that proximity 
generally provides contacts and attitudes 
favorable to harmonious and cordial re- 
lationships. 


legislation on the subject, with a show. 
down coming on the Senate floor late jn 
April or in May. 

The House Judiciary committee has 
already approved a bill which would per. 
mit the U.S. Attorney-General to insti- 
tute civil suits against rights offenders 
and would establish a Civil Rights Com- 
mission to investigate the plight of mi- 
nority groups. (The powers of the com. 
mission have been watered down consid- 
erably.) 

An interesting admission of the likeli- 
hood of a Senate showdown, despite all 
filibuster efforts, came from Senator 
Eastland himself. He decried the legis. 
lative proposals as “monstrous,” but at 
the same time concedes the possibility 
of a cloture vote limiting debate. 


As a second line of defense, Eastland 
has drawn up a series of amendments to 
the pending bills which would “remove 
part of the iniquities.” He would deny 
“the unsupported affidavit of a racial 
agitator, imported trouble maker or po- 
litical opportunist” as basis for court 
action. The Justice Department would 
have no part in the proceedings. And, 
particularly, no injunctions could be is- 
sued without trial by jury. 


Eastland, the great defender of the 
Constitution, frets: “I am very appre- 
hensive that we will see attempted in 
many parts of the South what already 
has happened in the judicial proceedings 
at Clinton, Tenn. It appears that at 
Clinton an attempt is being made to 
intimidate by the abuse of the powers 
to arrest the people of that area, and in 
addition, to deny them freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly.” 





Koinonia Rejects Klan’s 
Offer to Buy Its Property 


On March 3 Norman Long, president 
of Koinonia Farm in Americus, Ga., for- 
mally refused an offer to sell out to the 
Ku Klux Klan. He declared: 


“The Koinonia community is_ unani- 
mously agreed that we must continue to 
bear witness here in Sumter County to 
the way of life to which God has called 
us. We express this intention firmly, not 
in defiance or in stubborn lack of con- 
sideration for the feelings of our neigh- 
bors but because we feel there are basic 
principles at stake which we cannot for- 
sake at any cost.” 


A Klan caravan visited the interracial 
agricultural cooperative on Feb. 24 and 
promised to arrange a buyer for it. On 
March 23 more shots were fired into the 
farm’s living quarters. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
Aubrey Williams Writes: The Man With the Hammer 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 


When is the South going to stop beat- 
ing itself over the head with this race 
prejudice business? One thing is cer- 
tain; it is not helping the South any. It 
It will 
destroy any man or people if indulged in 
long enough. 
out of the South, and is causing our best 


is bad any way you look at it. 
It is keeping industry 


young people to leave the South. Sixty- 
five per cent of white young people who 
graduate from Mississippi colleges leave 
the state every year and go elsewhere. 

You have to admit Mississippi is very 
geneious in this, they spend probably 
$10,000 on some young fellow and he 
goes somewhere else and Mississippi gets 
nothing for its ten thousand dollars. 
Multiply that $10,000 by sixty-five per 
cent and you see how generous they are 
to some other States. 


LOOK UP, BROTHERS 


We hit ourselves on the head in other 
ways. The Southern white laborer is 
knocking himself out of better wages. 
The wages paid Negroes on farms sets 
the wages for every one whose work is 
dependent upon Southern agriculture. 

There is an old saying that you can’t 
keep a man down in a ditch without 
slaying down there with him in order to 
hold him down. The same is true in 
the cities of the South. Wages paid to 
Negroes set the wage levels, for the 
minimum is what everything above it is 
based on. 


Holding the Negro down cost the white 
South dearly in tax burdens. If Negroes 
made more money they could carry a 
greater part of the tax burden. In Mis- 
sissippi a few years ago there were 17 
taxes levied against a home in building 
it. A tax for each window, a tax for a 
door, a tax for a bath tub, etc. The 
State was taking just about everything 
a man earned. Per capita income in the 
deep South is the lowest in the nation, 
while taxes are the highest. Farm in- 
come is the lowest and likewise wages 
are lowest. 


The South has too long flayed itself 
with this whiplash. Its main victim is 
none other than itself. We make it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible for our preachers 
to preach a full, pure Christian faith. We 
give our children a schooling held down 
by an undertow of crippling limitations. 
Here we are, living in the Nation, that 
the whole world looks to as its hope 
and chief reliance, to hold and obtain 
freedom, yet the teachers in Southern 
white schools dare not discuss freedom, 
or human rights. 

The saddest part about this is that a 
vast number of Southern white people 
do not go along with this. They are si- 
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lent, for they fear to speak out. But 
they are sick of it. A minister said re- 
cently to a friend, “I have been a pris- 
oner of my conscience for twenty years.” 

The fact is the present situation in the 
five or six States of the so-called deep 
south is the work of a few people. Some 
of these are politicians who use the white- 
colored relation to promote themselves 
politically. 

Some, who have had little in life, use 
the situation to bolster their sagging 
egos. Some use it to keep white work- 
ers and colored workers divided. These 
know if these two great groups ever 
get together their days of exploiting 
Southern labor would be ended. All in 
all there are plenty working at it, but 
still it is my belief that most of the 
people in these deep south States are 
loyal to the United States, they are 
really and truly Christians, and if it 
weren’t for the leadership of a wrong- 
headed few, they would act much as 
people in other parts of this great land 
of freedom act. 

As it is, the life of the average South- 
erner, is one long apology for the basic 
American institutions of human rights, 
equality and freedom. 





Letters from Patriot Readers 


To the Editor: 


I was reared in Clifton Forge, Virginia 

. was one of the first women to enter 
the graduate school of the University of 
Virginia have been a citizen of 
New York City for 26 years and worked 
in the New York Public Library all of 
that time with people of all races and 
religions. 

I feel that white children have been 
hurt by segregation just as Negro chil- 
dren have, but not in such an ugly way. 
This whole pattern hurt me when I was 
a child and I have seen it hurt other 
people of other races. 


Today people are showing tremendous 
courage. I wonder if I would have the 
courage to send my small children into 
those schools in the South with the 
frightening things they have to put up 
with. The courage those people have 
shown is almost heart-breaking, but 
heart-lifting to the young and the old. 
Mrs. E. K. MORRISON, 
New York, N. Y. 
ok a a 

To the Editor: 


I have great admiration for the work 
of the SCEF. 
LANGSTON HUGHES, 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 
I value your publication and very much 
appreciate having it to help with our 
work up here. . . 
MURRAY KUBIT, 
Consumer-Farmer Milk Coop. 
Long Island, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

I am interested in securing some extra 
copies of the February issue of the 
Patriot because of the reprint of the 
clever ad from Mr. East’s Petal Paper. . . 
It is encouraging to find voices raised 
for human rights in the deepest of the 
South. 

ELIZABETH PROVENCE, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
* a a 

Our thanks go to the scores of friends 
who responded to last month’s appeal 
from SCEF president, Aubrey W. Wil- 
liams, for financial aid to the Inter-Civic 
Council of Tallahassee. The following 
letter was especially appreciated. 

To the Editor: 

This letter (from Mr. Williams) is so 
concise, logical and fundamentally right 
that I am impelled to do my best to help. 


NAME WITHHELD, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
Legalized Illegality in Birmingham... 


Legalized lawlessness is about the only 
way one can describe the decision of a 
Birmingham, Ala., police court judge who 
on March 21 found 21 Negroes guilty of 
violating bus segregation. Said this 
eminent jurist, Recorders Judge Ralph E. 
Parker: “The 14th Amendment is null 
and void.” 

Parker contended that “Southern sena- 
tors and representatives were denied 
their right to participate in the two- 
thirds vote necessary for submitting the 
amendment to the states for ratification 
. . . Congress pulled a fast one.” 

With the height of unconscious irony 
he went on to denounce Negroes who 
“defy the law in regard to segregation 
and take matters into their own hands 
. . . Defiance of the law will contribute 
nothing toward amicable race relations.” 

Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, president of 
the Alabama Christian Movement for Hu- 
man Rights, was among those who re- 


ceived fines of $50 and costs. A petition 
has been filed in federal court seeking to 
invalidate the city segregation ordinance. 

Shuttlesworth also figured in another 
bizarre instance of anarchy a week be- 
fore. He and his wife challenged seating 
segregation in a railroad terminal. Po- 
lice guarded them as they sat in the 
“white” section, but when a white man 
—one Lamar Weaver—sat down beside 
them, he was taken out of the station. 
A mob started pelting him with stones, 
but the police did not interfere. Finally, 
when Weaver managed to make his car 
and speed off, the law stepped in. Weaver 
was arrested for reckless driving and 
fined $25. 

Previously, Weaver, a steelworker, had 
been obliged to withdraw as a city com- 
mission candidate because of the harass- 
ment he suffered for urging integrated 
bus seating. He has left the city and is 
in the East. 





And Not Much Better in Florida 


Apparently on the theory that one 
should make full use of a law that isn’t 
going to be around very long, a Talla- 
hassee judge gave maximum sentences to 
one white and two Negro students con- 
victed of violating the “seating assign- 
ment” ordinance designed to preserve 
segregation on the city’s transit buses. 

The trio received sentences of 60 days 
in jail and $500 fines. They have filed 
federal suits challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

The judge, John Rudd, aroused the 
anger of television cameramen by order- 
ing them to destroy film taken of wit- 
nesses outside the courtroom. One ac- 
cused Rudd of following the local official 
policy of “keeping the public in the 
dark.” ' 

By 6-2 vote the Florida Supreme Court 
virtually placed itself outside the union 
in refusing to admit a Negro to the Uni- 
versity of Florida law school. The appli- 
cant, a member of the Bethune-Cookman 
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College faculty, had won a federal order 
for admitttance after an eight-year fight. 

The majority of the Florida tribunal 
declared they were acting to preserve 
order in the state. 


In Miami, however, four cross-burners 
—including a henchman of arch-segrega- 
tionist John Kasper—received maximum 
jail terms and fines. 


They had been taking part in the har- 
assment of a Negro who had moved into 
a home in a formerly all-white neighbor- 
hood. 


Rep. John B. Orr, of Miami, only state 
legislator to vote against the Florida 
laws designed to dodge school integra- 
tion, received the highest citation grant- 
ed by the Fund for the Republic in its 
American tradition program. It praised 
him for “risking his political life.” 

The state convention of the Florida 
American Legion, scheduled for next De- 
cember, was shifted from Fort Myers to 
Tampa, when Legion officials learned that 
the former city has a policy of barring 
Negroes from its municipal auditorium. 


* 
Wild, Wild Talk 


(Continued from page 1) 


But the outlandish charges made against 
Negro ministers and leaders, and against 
the NAACP and Southern Regional (Coun. 
cil, were given page-one treatment. And, 
naturally, none of those defamed go? the 
opportunity to rebut their accusers. 

Perhaps the newspaper accounts dis- 
turbed and confused a great number of 
people—but the muddiness of the iesti- 
mony will probably lead them to forget 
it. Among those present at the hearing, 
possibly not even Rainach gave much 
credence to the witnesses. 

The greatest harm of this business lies 
in the future. 
“record.” 


Rainach was building a 
After the pitiful professionals 
have departed to shady obscurity, their 
words will become enshrined as “sworn 
charges” and “expert reports.” They 
will be catalogued and circulated for use 
is challenged, 
becoming a bible for bigots and index for 
inquisitioners. 


every time segregation 


Consider these choice samples: 

Manning Johnson identified Bishop 
Arthur Moore of the Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., as a Negro. 


Johnson said the actions of Rev. M. L. 
King, Montgomery boycott leader, are 
“the same as that of the Communist 
party ... and could lead to Communism 
in the South. . . I think Rev. King 
could stand a thorough investigation.” 

Johnson declared Rev. T. J. Jemison, a 
Baton Rouge Negro leader, should be 
“stopped.” 

Leonard Patterson called the Southern 
Regional Council a “transmission belt” 
for Communism, “started by a Commun- 
ist named James F. Jackson.” 

The number of “Communist fronts” 
various members of the NAACP national 
board belonged to was also totted up in 
detail. Top man was Algernon Black, 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society, 
with 60. Eleanor Roosevelt ranked high 
on the list with 30-odd. 
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